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From the Jacksonville Men's Convention 


E TELL our children many things in the realm of religion, for we 
are concerned about their own knowledge and faith, but on the 
basis of what we do, what do we really teach them? 

® We tell them that prayer is the Christian’s vital breath; but they 
never see us on our knees, nor hear our voices lifted in thanksgiving, or 
confession, or intercession. What do we teach them? 

® We tell them that the church is the pillar and ground of the truth 
without which the gospel would never have been preserved through the 
centuries, and could not be spread abroad today; but they see us attend- 
ing its services irregularly, and giving to it grudgingly. What do we 
teach them? 

® We tell them that Sunday is the bulwark of our civilization, that 
if it goes, all goes; but they see us under the spell of our highways and 
the lure of our fairways making it a godless holiday. What do we teach 
them? 

* We tell them about the joy and dignity of work: but they see us 
go reluctantly to our tasks, or hear us speak in contempt of those who 
work with their hands. What do we teach them? 

* We tell them that purity is one of the qualities that separates men 
from the beasts; but they hear us telling a suggestive story, or see us 
reading a meretricious book, or going to a salacious movie. What do we 
teach them? 

* We tell them a thousand things day by day, for we earnestly want 
them to be better than we are; but of what value is our effort, if our speech 
is contradicted by our lives? Words and life must be in agreement, if 
words are to be effective. 


By W. TALIAFERRO THOMPSON 
in ‘‘The Christian Family, the Hope of America’’ 
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Flood of Protests Expected on Vatican Issue 





Moderator’s Request 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Numerous inquiries have come to my 
office as to steps which may be taken to 
prevent the sending of an ambassador 
from our country to the Vatican. 

On June 13, 1950, our General Assembly 
in Massanetta opposed such a step. 

* * o 

The National Council of Churches has 
called a meeting of its General Board to 
consider the matter on October 31, and we 
will be represented there. 

Bishop Oxnam is calling another meet- 
ing to follow the one named above and 
to include all the denominations not at- 
tached to the National Council. I have 
requested Dr. John A. MacLean to repre- 
sent me for this occasion. . 

It is my understanding that both houses 
of Congress will have to pass on this 
question and that they will not convene 
until January 8. I will personally con- 
tact the senators from Georgia and the 
representative from this district. I he- 
lieve that this is the most constructive 
step that any of us can take, but it will 
not be effective unless many of us coop- 
erate in it. 

I earnestly request that our people real- 
ize the important issues involved and act 
unitedly to let our representatives know 
our wishes, 

J. R. McCAIN, Moderator. 

Decatur, Ga. 


/ 
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AT THE MEN’S 
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‘* Another Furious Texan’’ 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I have just finished writing to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and to Senator 
Lyndon Johnson protesting the appoint- 
ment of an ambassador to the Vatican, 
and I want to urge THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK readers to do the same. Unless 
we make ourselves known, Truman may 
get the queer notion that the entire vote 
in the coming election will be Catholic! 

It is not that I have anything against 





General Clark. But the whole idea of Tru- 
man taking it upon himself to appoint an 
envoy in this rather underhanded way 
makes me furious. It isn’t too late for 
something to be done about the matter. 
The Senate hasn’t approved the appoint- 
ment. Let’s all work from now until 
January to defeat this latest blunder on 
the part of Mr. Truman. 

I am eager to read the letters that ] 
know will come pouring in to THE OUT. 
LOOK in regard to this matter. And I 
am very eager to read the editorials that 
I know will appear soon! I read THE 
OUTLOOK from cover to cover each week! 
It surely is a fine paper. 

Another Furious Texan, 

MRS. WINSTON PETTUS. 

Graham, Texas. 


The Inquiring Reporter Asks About: 





Signs of Encouragement 


What do you think is the most encouraging advance which is now being 


made throughout (or in) our Southern Presbyterian Church? 


A. WALTON LITZ, Little Rock, Ark. 

-The awakening of the laymen of our 
church to their individual and coilec- 
tive responsibility as Christians. 

T. E. VEITCH, Starkville, Miss.— 
Nearly every church in our denomina- 
tion has some sort of local building pro- 
gram, expansion or extension. Many 
are through, some in the process and 
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CONVENTIONS—tThis poster gives the score on churches par- 


A line below it indicates that January 1 


is the deadline for enlisting in the three-months effort following that date.—PN 
Photo. 
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some just planning. This denotes inter- 
est and growth. It is most encouraging. 

JACK L. OLIVER, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo.—A rebirth of interest of young 
men and women (ages 20-40 years) in 
the work of the church. 

JULIAN P. ALEXANDER, Jackson, 
Miss.—(1) Its insistence upon funda- 
mental and traditional Presbyterian 
tenets. (2) Its expansion of home mis- 
sions by establishment of missions or in- 
dependent chapels and churches. 

D. T. MOORE, Lewisburg, W. Va.— 
Eagerness of our men to be used in the 
work of the Kingdom, as evidenced by 
the growth of Men-of-the-Church and 
the type of men attending Men’s Con- 
ventions. 

J. ED. EDENS, Okolona, Miss—More 
men are realizing the importance of the 
church and their responsibility to it as 
never before. The men’s conventions 
this year show great progress. 

W. E. PRICE, Charlotte, N. C.—The 
spirit of evangelism being manifest by 
different groups in our church—men 
particularly, also women of the church 
and young adults. 

CLARENCE S. JOHNSON, Decatur, 
Ga.—Acceptance on the part of laymen 
that the No. 1 task of a Christian is 
that of introducing people to Christ as 
Lord and Savior and that the No. 2 
task is that of accepting the principle 
of stewardship of money, time and 
abilities and then acting on it by tithing 
both time and money as the beginning 
point in the grace of Christian liberality. 

JAMES R. McCAIN, Decatur, Ga.— 
The increased interest in tithing as an 
evidence of a fuller dedication of life, 
accompanied by a willingness on the 
part of laymen to witness for Christ. 

L. ROY KLEIN, Dallas, Texas—The 
fact that laymen are beginning to realize 
that they have a definite responsibility 
to the church and are actively and en- 
thusiastically preparing themselves for 
the task. 
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funda- mediate call for a special meeting of the AMERICAN TRADITION United States accredited to the Papal 
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rist as advanced that representation at the sieiaiei-tiain 
No. 2 Vatican would strengthen America’s de- ’ sia iring New Status for Taylor 
‘inciple fense against communism. Representation to Papal States Mr. Myron C. Taylor’s status in 
ie and “It is regrettable,” said the state- in conformity with this constitutional Rome, from 1940 to 1950, was entirely 
tithing ment, ‘‘that it should be suggested that principle, the Government of the United different from that of earlier diplomatic 
rinning the cooperation of the Vatican with the States of America has never in its his- representatives in two respects: First— 
erality. United States in opposing communism tory established formal diplomatic re- he was appointed the personal repre- 
Ga.— might be conditioned upon the estab- ations with the Pope as head of the’ sentative of the President rather than 
y as an lishing of a particular legal pattern of Roman Catholic Church. Relations with the authorized and accredited repre- 
of life, diplomatic relationships between them. the Papal States were quite a different sentative of the Government of the 
on the We cannot believe that any power, govV- matter. United States of America. Second—he 
rist. ernment or ecclesiastical, that is deeply From 1797 to 1848 the United States was sent to His Holiness the Pope, 
is—The troubled by the menace of communism, had consular representation in the rather than to the no-longer existing 
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ves for others in combatting that menace. from 1854 to 1868 when a Minister this action did not signify the establish- 
Surely the particular channel of formal Resident of the United States was ac- ment of formal diplomatic relations with 
the act governmental diplomatic relations is credited to the Papal States. Jacob L. the Holy See. 
|? NOT necessary to achieve effective col- Martin was commissioned as Charge Obviously, the civil and commercial 
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interests of the Papal States in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century have no 
counterpart in Vatican City today. Be- 
fore 1870 the Pope was both Supreme 
Pontiff of the Roman Catholic Church 
and the sovereign of the Papal States, 
at that time a substantial territorial 
power. From 1874 to 1929, when a new 
settlement was reached with Italy in the 
Lateran Treaty and the Concordat, he 
had no temporal power. In the latter 
year he was recognized by Italy as sov- 
ereign of Vatican City. Vatican City 
has an area of one-sixth of a square mile 
and a population of about 1,000. In 
1859 the area of the Papal States was 
16,000 square miles; in 1853 their 
population was 3,124,758. 


Relations With—A Church 


The Pope’s influence is not derived 
from his status as sovereign of Vatican 
City. It is derived from his status as 
head of the Roman Catholic Church. His 
representatives derive their 
status from their authority in that 
church rather than from the civil or 
commercial power of Vatican City. 
Diplomatic relations with the Pope, or 
technically with the Vatican, are, there- 
fore, in effect diplomatic relations with 
the head of a church, with the Roman 
Catholic Church itself. 

To give one church a preferential 
status in relation to the American Gov- 
ernment would set aside the principle 
of according all religious bodies the 
same status in the eyes of our govern- 
ment. Such a departure from our his- 
toric past might even lead—though not 
intended—to an ultimate acquiescence 
in the doctrine enunciated by encycli- 
cal of Pope Leo XIII on ‘‘The Christian 
Constitution of States’? which bluntly 
declared that ‘‘It is not lawful for the 
State to hold in equal favor different 
kinds of religion.’’ What this encyclical 
condemns is what the United States has 
practiced. 

Our objection tc diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican would not be modified 
by any similar 
diplomatic relations with other religious 
bodies. It would not be practicable to 
establish diplomatic relations with the 
world headquarters of all religious 
groups. Furthermore, even if it could 
be done, it should not be done, because 
to extend the scope of a wrong policy 
would not make it a right policy and we 
would oppose such a suggestion just as 
vigorously as we oppose the proposal to 
establish diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican. Effective collaboration between 
church and state, when it is mutually 
desired, is achieved appropriately in the 
American tradition without legal 
tormulae of recognition and regulations. 


overseas 


proposal to establish 


A Step Without Precedent 


To propose establishing formal diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican today 
is to propose a step that is without 
precedent in American history. Fur- 
thermore, it is to propose an action 
which would be contrary to the con- 
stitutional and traditional American 


4 


principle of separation of church and 
state. 

Nearly every major Protestant group 
in the nation has taken official action 
opposing any kind of diplomatic re- 
lationship with the Vatican. There has 
been no question of public policy during 
recent years on which there has been 
such widespread and unequivocal ex- 
pression of concern by Protestant 
Other groups’ interested in 
maintaining the American pattern of 
freedom, including Jewish groups, have 
taken the same position. 

It has been argued that representa- 
tion at the Vatican would strengthen 
America’s defense against communism. 
The constituents of the Protestant 
Churches yield to no one in opposition 
to communism and in loyalty to free- 
dom. Their record in the history of this 
country and to the present day is clear 
and they are proud of it. They hold 
that the menace of any totalitarianism 
is a challenge to us to maintain and de- 
fend our institutions of freedom and not 
This time of chal- 
lenge is a maintain them in 
their unimpaired. In our 
tradition, separation of church and state 
is one of the essential bulwarks of our 
freedom. It would be a national disaster 


bodies. 


to compromise them. 
time to 
integrity 





to abrogate this American principle and 
to jeopardize our unity. 


There Are Other Ways 


it is regrettable that it should be 
suggested that the cooperation of the 
Vatican with the United States in op- 
posing communism might be conditioned 
upon the establishing of a particular 
legal pattern of diplomatic relationships 
between them. We cannot believe that 
any power, governmental or ecclesiasti- 
cal, that is deeply troubled by the 
menace of communism, can fail to find 
adequate and appropriate ways of mak- 
ing useful information and resources 
of influence available to others in com- 
batting that menace. Surely the par- 
ticular channel of formal governmental 
diplomatic relations is not necessary to 
achieve effective collaboration between 
religious groups and states. This fact 
has been proved in the history of the 
United States. 

America must be kept strong in its 
traditions and institutions of freedom. 
They have served it well through an 
honorable history. 

We, therefore, urge that no attempt 
be made to establish diplomatic re- 
lations with the Vatican. 


Continuing the Series on Pride and Self-Interest 


V. What Virtues Are Untouched: 
Love? 


By W. McILWAINE THOMPSON* 


F JUSTICE and humility are the 
basic virtues, love is the crowning 
virtue. It is love that makes jus- 

tice warm and living and that trans- 
mutes humility into service. 

Yet love at its highest is often ex- 
‘lusive and partial, and this, not merely 
peeause we have certain primary ties of 
affection and interest, but also because 
in our pride we are content that this 
shculd be so. Recently a missionary re- 
marked, ‘‘We evangelize the natives, 
but of course we have no personal as- 
sociations with them.” 

Now I would not for a moment sug- 
gest that this is typical of the attitude 
of our missionaries. Nor would I make 
an easy and obvious criticism of the 
particular missionary. The lesson to be 
drawn is this: If even a missionary, who 
has given his life in service in far-away 
places out of love for his Lord and for 
his fellowman, is sometimes exclusive 
and partial in the measure and extent of 
love that he shows, how much more so 
the rest of us, who are content in the 
first place never to make this venture 
of love. 

In the Scriptures we read the glorious 
verse, “For God so loved the world, that 
lhe gave his only begotten Son, that who- 


*Professor of Christian ethies, Union 
Seminary in Virginia. 


soever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life’; and 
we can be sure that this love was a per- 
sonal love for persons. 

How obscurely we as Christians re- 
fiect this love of God! Even the threat 
of communism in this day yields not 
only the negative lesson of the danger 
of totalitarianism but also the positive 
challenge, under God’s judgment, that 
Christians enlarge the extent of their 
love to include effectively all peoples, 
even the dispossessed of this earth. 

Love may also be a reflection of our 
own vanity. Even when we give our 
gifts for the glory of God and the wel- 
fare of our fellowmen, how often we 
give like the men of Shinar, whose desire 
was to ‘‘make us a name”’ (Gen. 11:4). 

“We know that we have passed rom 
death unto life, because we love the 
brethren” (I Jn. 3:14). A verse of as- 
surance? A terrifying verse for most 
of us, even when we strictly limit the 
meaning of “brethren.’”” How much 
more sc if we extend it to include all 
10d’s children. 


LEWIS SERIES—The next ar- 
ticle in the Lewis series on lay 
movements in Europe will ap- 
pear shortly. 
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MEN’S CONVENTIONS: Greensboro 





GEO. D. HEATON: A Christian 
View of Work 


Is it no more than coincidence that 
the Sunday the church sets apart in 
recognition of toil should be the Sunday 
when the church is at her weakest? 
The one group that has most completely 
withdrawn from the church is the work- 
ing class; and on the day when more 
people are absent from worship than on 
any other Sunday of the year, we make 
our Labor Day proclamations. Surely 
in the area where we are weakest we 
should devote our best days instead of 
our worst. 

* a * 

Christianity has a great word to say 
about the work a man does. But if it 
does have, we haven’t said it per- 
suasively, for at no time is the modern 
man less conscious of being a Christian 
than when he is at work. We might 
as well look at the ugly fact. Whether 
we like our work or not we seldom 
think of it within the Christian orbit of 
influence. A woman may be very active 
in her church, but she would rarely 
think of her housework as part of her 
Christian life. A man may be a devoted 
leader in his church, but when he goes 
to work he is in another world. 

* * a 

I think it is time we should explore 
how a Christian should feel about his 
job. It is certainly time that we recog- 
nize the difference between Christian 
and non-Christian behavior on the job. 
If there is a difference between a Chris- 
tian school teacher and an irreligious 
school teacher, we ought to declare it 
now. If a woman is saved from 
drudgery in her housework, only by 
gadgets and not by the grace of God, 
then we ought to admit the irrelevancy 
of our faith. I believe that there is a 
Christian way of thinking about our 
work, and from my experiences with 
thousands of industrial workers, I be- 
lieve that people are hungry to find it. 

x * a 

What does all this mean to you and 
me today? I am sure that it means 
a new attitude for each of us toward 
his daily work. I shall see in my 
work a togetherness with God and 
my fellowman. 

= 7 +. 

I am sure that a Christian view of 
work will mean that a man will use his 
mcome for the enrichment of life in- 
stead of its degradation. 

aa *~ * 

[ am sure that a Christian view of 
work means that we will use the skills 
we possess for the higher ends of the 
Kingdom of God. 

* * ~ 

We must come back to a Christian 
view of work where integrity and 
honesty are indispensable. Everyone 
who enters the gateway of the Newport 
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News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany cannot help reading some memor- 
able words. It was proposed to Mr. 
Huntington, president of that company, 
by one of his engineers that losses in 
building a certain ship for the govern- 
ment could be prevented if certain speci- 
fications were changed. You read Mr. 
Huntington’s reply as you enter the 
gate, ‘“‘The Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company will always 
build good ships. At a profit, if we can; 
at a loss,if we must; but always, good 
ships.’’ 

A shoe cobbler becomes a William 
Carey; a shoe salesman a Dwight L. 
Moody; a school teacher becomes an 
Albert Schweitzer. We, too, are workers 
with God, but it has not yet appeared 
what we shall become. 


LEWIS J. SHERRILL: Christ and 
You in Your Home 


Let me direct your thought to four 
foundations of democracy; four founda- 
tions which are being undermined in 
our world, but which, under God, can 
be rebuilt and strengthened in our 
homes. If God grants us the grace to 
do this, we shall have a richer home 
life, and that in itself would far more 
than justify the doing of them. But 
beyond that, they contribute toward the 
stability and the strength of the state 
and of the true democracy which under- 
lies the state as we in the Western 
world conceive it. The first of these 
foundations is genuine affection. 

* +. - 

There is an output of hate in our 
world which is outrunning the output 
of friendship and simple confidence in 
one another. No one needs to remind 
us how true this is. 





The family, above all places, is the 
scene where, if things be right be- 
tween its members, love between per- 
sons can grow and the antagonisms 
which inevitably arise between per- 
sons can be absorbed. 

” - . 

A second foundation is reliability. 
Here again as with affection, this lies at 
the very roots of democracy, but here 
again, also, democracy is being under- 
mined by a deep moral unreliability 
which pervades so much of our world. 


* * * 


We have wanted to believe that an 
American would not betray his own land 
to those who sought to destroy it; and 
now that we have learned that we can- 
not repose this trust in every man, we 
have leaned to the opposite pole and are 
in danger of becoming a nation of witch 
hunters, who not only ferret out the 
traitor but smear the good name of 
those who in no way deserve it. 

Those who have had the good gift of 
knowing that the husband or wife or 
father or mother could be counted on in 
the moral issues of life whether we can 
know their conduct or not, these people 
have within their inner life a foundation 
of confidence in at least one other per- 
son. And that confidence, which has 
been justified at least one time in a life 
span is enough to make a strong anchor 
in hours of moral peril. 


* * * 


A third foundation is growth—the 
ability to pass on into the next stage of 
development, whether as an individual, 
or as a family, or as a nation. 

And here again democracy is threat- 
ened because it is undermined by our 
reluctance to grow as a nation. Is it 


not true that we have found democracy 
as we knew it so good that we fear to 
see it change even for the better, and 
prefer to cling to it even at the points 
where it is impoverished, rather than 
run the risk of seeing it disappear into 
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SETTER-UPPERS—Much of the advance planning and execution of the Men’s 
Convention series has been led by Clint Harris (left) and S. J. (Jap) Patterson, 


Jr., of the Board of Christian Education. 


Here they are figuring where to place 


which display.—PN Photo. 











something worse? In that mood we 
fasten upon things which democracy 
meant to us in the past, but we refuse 
to let democracy grow into what it 
might become. 

As with the other foundations we 
have considered, the basis for growth 
is laid down in the family. For one 
thing, we face the rather hard task 
of letting our children grow. They 
were dear to us as children and in 
subtle ways, it may be, we try to 
keep them children because we loved 
them so as children. 

We need to let ourselves grow. 
We need to let our marriage grow... . 
And we need to let our material values 
be outgrown as our spiritual values 
grow in marriage. . Life under the 
good hand of God is meant to carry us 


further than good furniture, or a good 
house, or a good income, or good invest- 
ments can ever carry us, important 
though these are. 


There is a fourth foundation, which 
‘s faith. In many ways this is the 
deepest of «all the foundations that 
underlie human life and human society. 

. Many Americans feel now that the 
state is slowly being cut off at the edu- 
cational level from the very currents of 
faith in God which might help to keep 
the nation strong. 


BILLY GRAHAM: Only One Way 


to Defeat Communism 


All of man’s problems stem from one 





root—-he has wandered away from God. 
Fifty years ago we decided to kick the 
supernaturalistic concept out the wip- 
dow and decided man was not so bad 
after all and that he could solve his 
problems without the aid of the 
Almighty. 
- * * 
Communism supplies to millions a 
crusade, a slogan, and a flag to follow. 
The down-trodden millions of the east- 
ern world are arising. Communism is 
more than a political interpretation of 
life. It is a religion. Godless and 
atheistic capitalism cannot hope to cope 
with Communism. There is only one 
way to defeat Communism, and that is 
by a return to God and the application 
of the teachings of Jesus Christ to 
modern day life. 


The Faith of the Reformation 


T THE BEGINNING of the six- 
teenth century a new world was 
in the travail of birth. The crisis 

had been occasioned by the breakdown 
of the medieval world-order, the dis- 
integration of feudalism, and the cor- 
ruption of the church. In the various 
areas of human activity the challenge 
thus presented was met with a variety 
of responses. In politics it produced 
the dynasts, Francis of France, Charles 
of Spain, and Henry of England. The 
crisis in culture produced the Renais- 


sance. The Reformation was another 
response, decisive in the life of the 
church. Even Rome shared in it, begin- 


ning belatedly with the Council of 
Trent, the repressive measures of the 
Inquisition, and the tightening of cen- 
tral authority. 

To Martin Luther, however, all Prot- 
estants are indebted for furnishing the 
impetus which set their Reformation in 
motion. He was a gallant figure, this 
sturdy son of German peasant stock, 
who defied both imperial and papal au- 
thority, armed only with the Word of 
God. But no less influential was the 
work of the brilliant young French- 
man, John Calvin, who completed what 
Luther began, set down in the Institutes 
of the Christian Religion a systematic 
statement of the Reformed faith, 
equipped the Reformed churches with a 
form of government and order pat- 
terned after the New Testament Church, 
and labored to unite the various Prot- 
estant bodies into a whole, based on a 
common allegiance to Jesus Christ. 
Luther was the more colorful figure and 
more engaging personality, but it is in 
the writings of the Swiss reformer that 
we find the clue to the faith of the 
Reformation. 


God's Sovereignty 


Now the keystone of the Christian 


faith, according to Calvin, is the abso- 
*The first article in this series by 
the professor of theology at Austin 


Seminary appeared here last week. 
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By JAMES I. McCORD* 
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lute sovereignty of God. To him sov- 
ereignty was a dynamic term, describ- 
ing God’s relation to the world. While, 
negatively, it denotes God’s absolute in- 
dependence of created existence, posi- 
tively it asserts his sovereign (free) 
activity in revelation (self-disclosure), 
creation and providence, salvation, and 
finally over all history. 

It was this relation that the medieval 
church had missed in her attempt to 
imprison God, to bind him to her sacra- 
ments, and to manipulate him with her 
formulas. She had forgotten that while 
God has us and we are his—-irrevocably 
his, we can never have God. He remains 
free. All that we have we receive. To 
deny this is to distrust and ultimately 
to disbelieve in God. The recognition 
of this fact is the crucial point of the 
legend of the Grand Inquisitor. The 
Inquisitor could condemn Christ for re- 
turning to upset the system erected by 
the church over the centuries and sen- 
tence him to be burned at the stake like 
the other heretics because, as Alyosha 
perceived, he had lost his faith in God. 

With Calvin, the Biblical conception 
of God came alive again, as the acting, 
covenanting, redeeming Person who in 
his sovereign freedom is ever-present in 
history, in the church, and in the lives 
of believers. It is true that this em- 
phasis was no new departure on the part 
of Calvin. The same position is found 
in the theology of Paul, Augustine, and 
the young Martin Luther. But Luther 
came more and more to emphasize the 
state of the religious soul rather than 
the sovereign will of God, man’s anxiety 
rather than God’s solution. While the 
implications of Calvin’s position were 
drawn to support absolute double pre- 
destination, more noteworthy were the 
practical consequences of this recovery 
of the Biblical perspective. By affirming 
the freedom of God in his dealings with 


man, Calvin was able with one stroke to 
cut the ground from under the arrogant 
Roman pretense to be the sole custodian 
of grace and to possess the power of 
conferring or withholding salvation at 
will. Salvation now became personal, 
a relationship between the believer and 
God, and grace was restored to its New 
Testament character as identical with 
the gift of Christ himself. God’s sov- 
ereign freedom in salvation, call it elec- 
tion or predestination or what you will, 
far from binding man to a horrible de- 
cree, set him free to do the will of God 
in joyful thanksgiving for God’s grace 
in whatever walk of life he was called. 
EJection was not an end in itself but a 
stimulus to action. 

One expresses faith in God in confes- 
sion, and confession inevitably entails 
doctrine, but for the Reformed Chris- 
tian, doctrine is never last. It is not 
merely a matter for theological specu- 
lation, but has a practical purpose in 
the production of Christian character. 
“Truth is always in order to goodness.” 
The climax of the religious experience 
is not simply union with God; rather, in 
gratitude for God’s redeeming grace, 
man accepts his vocation in God’s world 
and finds his chief end in making God 
visible in his life and work. The faith 
of the Reformation is rooted in God and 
issues into a distinct way of life. 


Calvinism: A Life-View 


Calvinism was from the beginning 
much more than a dogmatic system or 
an ecclesiastical order. It aimed at re- 
storing a life-view similar to that one 
found in the Scriptures. The Hebrew 
ideal of life was worked out within the 
framework of the Covenant. As God is 
active in the world, interested in human 
affairs, ruling and overruling in the 
hearts of men, until finally his pur- 
pose is achieved, so man must work it 
partnership, as it were, with God, as 4 
member of his covenanted people. In 
the New Testament, Jesus confronts us, 
not with a clearly articulated doctrine 
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of vocation, but with a life perfectly 
expressing absolute commitment to the 
divine call. Beginning at the Temple 
as a boy “about (his) Father’s busi- 
ness’ and on throughout his career, he 
exhibited a unique sensitivity to God’s 
claim upon the whole of life. ‘My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work,” 
he could say, and, “I must work the 
works of him that sent me, while it is 
day.” 

Paul took up this theme and, while 
recognizing a diversity of gifts, insisted 
that there is only one calling, to glorify 
God. The Middle Ages witnessed a pro- 
gressive depreciation of this life, with 
only the ‘‘religious’’ equipped with a 
vocation, and society became hopelessly 
divided with the sacred and the profane. 
Two standards of morality developed, 
one for the people and the other for 
the religious elite. Religion was sepa- 
rated from the ordinary duties of society 
to the extent that it was often set over 
against life itself. With the coming of 
the Reformation this arbitrary division 
was discarded. The householder, the 
common man, was set in place of the 
“religious,’’ and religion, now extended 
to include a whole view of life, was able 
to transform the meanest task into the 
service of God. It is not true that the 
Reformation abolished the priesthood. 
It abolished the laity and raised all 
believers to the status of priests in the 
service of God. 


He Wants to Come 


This, then, is the faith of the Refor- 
mation: belief «n the living God and his 
freedom in dealing with man and with 
history, and a way of life in response to 
his divine initiative. Is there any creed 
more relevant to our situation? For we 
are living while the foundations are 
being shaken. What does it all mean? 
Are we being juggled and tossed about 
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by blind and intermediary forces, or is 
God at work in human affairs, shaking 
us again and again, trying to purify 
unto himself a peculiar people, zealous 
for his work and ever dependent on his 
grace? 

Let me put it personally. Do we be- 
lieve in God, really believe enough to 
let him come in his sovereign freedom 
into our lives and into the church and 
accept the consequences—even' the 
shaking of our prejudices, the shatter- 
ing of our pride, and the purging of our 
witness? For, make no mistake about 
it, he wants to come and he will come. 
He wants to come in mercy, but if we 
refuse him, he will come in judgment. 
This is our choice. 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

John F. Anderson, Jr., Tyler, Texas, 
has accepted a call to become associate 
pastor of the First Church, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Z. T. Piephoff, Greensboro, N. C., has 
been called to the Sandston, Va., church. 








DEATHS 

Robert C. Patterson, 50, Bowling 
Green, Ky., USA pastor, died Oct. 8. 

Henry Austin, 84, died in Dallas, 
Texas, Oct. 22. Except for brief periods 
of service in Lawton, Okla., Dr. Austin’s 
entire ministry was spent in Texas. He 
was pastor in Hillsboro 1923-36, Elias- 
ville 36-40 when he retired. Other pas- 
torates includes Galveston, Weather- 
ford, Corpus Christi. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 
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*12 $100 Talent Scholarships 
Write now for information and ap- 
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J. Rupert McGregor, President 
Montreat, N. C. 
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Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM, President 
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gospel 
here 


William Calvin Weir, Acting 
Dean, Athletic Director and 
Professor of Mathematics at 
Schreiner is an active member 
of the Kerrville Presbyterian 
Church. He has been at 
Schreiner since 1937. 


SCHREINER 
Presbyterian Military College 


Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas 
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EDITORIAL 


You’ve Doubtless Written 
Your Senator 











We hope we will not disappoint our 
readers but we do not propose to repeat 
here what we have said often in the past 
in opposition to an ambassador or any 
Presidential representative at the Vati- 
can. Most of the points to be covered 
are cared for very well in the National 
Council’s brief (see page 3). 

We are interested, however, in one 
emphasis which is repeated in comments 
originating at the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference in Washington and 
repeated in Catholic publications: ‘‘The 
Vatican engaged in the 
struggle against communism. 
United States. 
viewpoints should he 


is vigorously 
So is the 
A practical exchange of 
helpful in the 
search for peace as well as in furthering 
the cause of the well-being of peoples.” 

As we have indicated before, it would 
seem strange, if in the Vatican’s unre- 
lenting communism, it 
would provide such important informa- 
tion as it has only at the price of having 
an ambassador. It would seem that 
having the ambassador is regarded as 


war against 
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even more important than the common 
effort against communism. 

From early indications, it would not 
seem that we need to encourage the 
lodging of any protests with our Sena- 
tors. Individuals and groups seem to 
be expressing themselves with vigor on 
this subject. 


Youth and the Church 


A “Study of Rural Church Trends,” 
underway at the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, reveals several interesting re- 
actions of students. Among 330 V. P. I. 
students, for example, 390 reasons for 
lack of interest in the church were 
listed. Here they are: 


1. Too many other activities (danc- 
ing, movies, etc.), 57. 

2. Improper religious training in the 
home and poor parental example, 55. 

3. Poor church programs, sermons, 
etc., 35. 

4. Church is out of step with com- 
plex modern life, fails to help with prob- 
lems, 16. 

5. Ignorance and lack of understand- 
ing on the part of youth, 16. 

6. Domination by the older genera- 
tion (failure to cater to youth in the 
church). 


What was No. 6 at V. P. I. was No. 1 
at Virginia State College (Negro). 
After that the V. P. I. order was largely 
followed. 

On the whole, the V. P. |. seniors of 
1950 showed up as favorable toward the 
church as follows: 


Highly favorable, 5%. 

Vavorable, 62%. 

Favorable with reservations, 22%. 
Unfavorable, 7%. 

Antagonistic, 3%. 

Strongly antagonistic, 1%. 


GIFT-OF-THE-WEEK 





In view of the six reasons for lack of 
interest given above, we should say that 
these results are more favorable than 


might have been anticipated. At any 
rate, the six give us plenty to work on. 


‘In Passing 


STUDENT protests at the University of 

North Carolina (OUTLOOK, Oct. 15) 
helped reverse a ruling that the five 
Negro students must sit in a separate 
section from their fellow-students, 
After various Christian groups on the 
campus raised a protest, regular pass- 
books were issued the Negroes with a 
letter from the chancellor saying that 
“the administration and trustees helieve 
it wise to observe the custom of segre- 
gation at athletic events for the time 
being at least.’ It was indicated by the 
students, however, that they would not 
follow the suggestion. 

* * 

THY WILL—MY WILL, a devotional 

quarterly planned particularly for 
students and now in its third quarter, 
is enjoying good circulation—approxi- 
mately 7,000 and growing. Issued by 
the Board of Christian Education, the 
publication is planned for the college 
crowd and older youth. 

s * * 

MAN OF THE SOUTH for 1951 is David 

Ovens, Charlotte, N. C., Presbyterian 
of note. Named by Dixie Business, an 
Atlanta publication, Mr. Ovens has been 
much in the Presbyterian news columns 
during the past year because of his sig- 
nificent gifts to educational institutions. 








$1 or $2 to the PYF 


FOR NOV. 4-11—Either in your church’s service observing **Assembly's Youth 


Sunday,” or especially 


marked “For Our Presbytery’s PYF: 


Presbyterian 


Youth Fellowship.” 


Most people admit that the future of 
the church (or of our civilization) de- 
pends largely on what is happening now 
in the hearts and minds of young people. 

Assembly’s Youth Sunday, Nov. 11, 
gives us a chance to strengthen the 
Presbyterian Youth Fellowship at pres- 
bytery and synod levels. 

Big gifts are not sought, but a doilar 
or so by enough people who believe in 
young people and want to back their 
work in the church will do much to 
stimulate their efforts. 

Most of these offerings are divided 
50-50 presbytery and synod 
councils -for their respective programs. 
The money goes to help finance the 
training of young people for future sery- 
ice in the church as at summer confer- 
ences and the Montreat school for their 


between 


officers and leaders. It helps to finance 
mimeographed newspapers and to pro- 
vide scholarships. Some scholarships 
are for summer conferences and others 
may even be to help educate a church 
leader. Then there are caravans in the 
summer where teams of young people 
and adult leaders are sent into congre- 
gations for a week at a time to bring 
encouragement and help to local groups. 


One of the biggest items to be 
financed by synod councils is the annual 
school at Montreat, mentioned above. 
which is of far-reaching importance to 
the entire program. 

So, we hope you will make your gift 
to the PYF with enthusiasm as you 
speak a good word of encouragement 
to those who are in the midst of it. 
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No. 27 in a series on the Ten Commandments (VII-c) 


PURITY: POSSIBLE AND POSITIVE 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Be not overcome of evil, but Over- 


come evil with good. 





UR CREED declares that every 
O man breaks the Commandments 

daily, in thought, word and deed. 
(Shorter Catechism, q. 82.) If this is 
held to mean that every man breaks 
every commandment every day in all 
three ways, it goes beyond the evidence 
and certainly beyond any declaration of 
Scripture. What the framers of the 
creed were probably trying to say is 
what Jesus put into that famous sen- 
tence: Call no man good. Complete, 
untarnished, undiluted goodness, even 
for a Christian, is always an ideal rather 
than an accomplished fact. Neverthe- 
less, while it is only an ideal, it is an 
ideal. A true moral idea is not some- 
thing one says he admires; it is some- 
thing one tries to reach even when it is 
out of reach. The word “good” has a 
meaning, and Bible writers often use 
it of human beings. Any artist will 
know what we are talking about. The 
perfect picture has yet to be painted, 
and no artist is ever completely satis- 
fied with his work; but every painter 
will try his hand, and great art does 
exist. 

In right living, the finest of the fine 
arts, this is well illustrated by the 
Seventh Commandment, the command- 
ment of chastity. Is perfect purity pos- 
sible? If by that you mean absolute, 
untinged, lifelong purity, the answer is 
no. But it is at least as possible as 
generosity (the eighth Commandment) 
or truthfulness (9) or contentment 
(10). We know honest men, and con- 
tented men; and there are pure men, 
too. The set of their minds, the major 
trends of their lives, are in these re- 
spects good. Jesus thought it was pos- 
sible, so did Paul; though neither would 
have said it was easy. “If your eye 
causes you to stumble, pluck it out,” 
said Jesus. ‘‘I buffet my body and bring 
it into subjection,” said Paul. 


UT PURITY of life is not possible 
B unless it is positive. One reason 

why chastity is not popular is that 
it is presented, even by the church, in 
negative terms. Don’t is never enough. 
As truth is more than not lying, gener- 
osity more than not stealing, content- 
ment more than not coveting, so purity 
is more than not lusting. Purity is posi- 
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tive; it is much more than rigid repres- 
sion of the sex instinct. It is a way of 
life free from the domination of sex, 
free from its bedevilment, if you must 
put it that way; but this freedom can 
exist and flourish only when the ener- 
gies of life are channeled in useful and 
happy ways. The boat without an en- 
gine, the boat with its engine shut off, 
will drift out to sea with the tide; it is 
only when the engine is running and 
the rudder set, that the boat makes its 
way through the riptides and across the 
winds to the harbor. 

This is first of all the concern of the 
mind. The best guarantee of purity is 
a mind too full, too happy and too busy 
to be tempted. ‘‘Give no chances to the 
flesh to have its fling,’’ said Paul (Rom. 
13:14, Phillips). The idle brain is the 
devil’s workshop, as they were saying 
before we were born. The empty mind 
is precisely the kind of mind into which 
lust most easily enters. ‘If you believe 
in goodness and if you value the ap- 
proval of God,’’ writes Paul again, ‘“‘fix 
your minds on the things which are 
holy and right and pure and beautiful 
and good’’ (Phil. 4:8, Phillips). De- 
liverance from sin may come in unwel- 
come ways; what we complain of may 
be a blessing. For the burdens and 
the trials of life, even its fears and 
tragedies, may in themselves be a bar- 
rier to evil desires of many kinds. But 
in hard days or easy ones, filling the 
mind with noble thoughts is the best 
cleansing; and the noblest thought of 
which the mind is capable is this: You 
are a temple of the Holy Spirit. The 
practice of the presence of God is the 
surest shield against all temptations. 


UR CHURCH also teaches that in 

this, as in all things, goodness 

is more than being good; it in- 
cludes helping others to be good. To 
set temptation in another’s way is to be 
a partner in the other’s sin. 

Here perhaps women are more to 
blame than many of them realize. If 
possible, women have more at stake in 
chastity than men, for all unchastity in 


the long run works for the breakdown 
of the home; and in the wreck of a 
home the tragedy is doubled for the 
woman concerned. It is strange that 
women, with so much at stake, should 
be so careless. Perhaps Adam has 
always been too quick to blame Eve; 
but have women taken seriously enough, 
for example, the fact that women’s dress 
has been a favorite target of male 
moralists since the time of Isaiah? Or 
take the matter of reading. This writer 
used to think that chastity was a 
“natural” feminine trait, as truthful- 
ness is ‘‘natural’ for men. But the 
character of the best-sellers on Ameri- 
can bookshelves for the past 25 years, 
plus the fact that women are America’s 
novel-buyers and readers, has somewhat 
shaken this belief. Certainly women 
who contribute to the atmosphere of 
unchastity which pervades our culture 
teday, have small right to complain 
about the results. 

Which brings us back to where we 
started: the home. Sin is disharmony, 
goodness is harmony. Goodness is not 
repression, not destruction. Goodness 
is bringing all life into harmony with 
itself, or in other words into harmony 
with the will of God. Truthfulness is 
not the bare repression of the will to 
deceive; honesty is more than repressing 
the desire to add to one’s possessions; 
contentment does not consist in ceasing 
to admire what another has or is. So 
chastity is not the repression, still less 
the atrophy or destruction of a divinely 
created instinct; it is the harmonizing 
of that instinct with all the beauty, 
the devotion, self-sacrifice, and the 
deepest joy of love-in-marriage, of all 
that begins and continues and preserves 
that which is closest to heaven of any- 
thing on this troubled earth—the home 
built on lifelong love. Out of this con- 
text, sex can be the most degrading and 
destructive force in life; within this con- 
text and to this end it is part of God’s 
good will for life. 

Purity is positive; chastity is no 
trowning, timid or desperate No; it is 
one of God’s rules for happiness. 
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CHURCH NEWS 


1 /9of New Churches 
Are in West Virginia 


West Virginia Synod 





Members of the Synod of West Vir- 
ginia learned at their recent meeting 
in Bluefield that one-ninth of the new 
churches organized in the General As- 
sembly last year were in their synod 
and that six out of 65 the year before 
were in West Virginia. These figures 
help to emphasize the growing oppor- 
tunity faced in this area. The synod 
also heard that all Program of Progress 
quotas for home missions, regular and 
special, were met during the year, with 
about $20,000 appropriated as 
lenge funds. 


chal- 


J. P. Proffitt, Maxwelton pastor, was 
named moderator and John A. Womel- 
dorf, Princeton pastor, is the modera- 
tor-designate for 1952. Huntington’s 
First church will be the meeting place 
next year. 

John Newton Thomas, 
nary professor of theology, 
higher education program. In his ad- 
dress he said, “Christian education 
should be a part of the American school 
system even if the church has to support 
its own schools.” Traditional emphases 
on the separation of church and state, 
he said, were meant to foster and en- 
courage the teaching of religion, not the 
elimination of it. 

The General Council’s executive 
secretary, J. G. Patton, discussed trends 
in giving and other church concerns, 
pointing to 100 fewer missionaries and 
a per capita income by World Missions 
that is at the lowest point in the past 


Union Semi- 
spoke on the 
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30 years. Dr. Patton expressed the 
hope that retired ministers might re. 
ceive as much as retired Pullmap 
porters. A vital, generous benevolence 
program, he_ stressed, will assure 
churches that they will have no diff. 
culties with current expenses. 

West Virginia’s part in Union Seni- 
nary’s $2,000,000 campaign was ap. 
proved, with the active campaign to be 
terminated by Dec. 31, 1952. 

JAMES W. WITHERSPOON. 

Beckley. 


Bryan Points Dangers 
And Opportunities 


Alabama News Letter 


Chief item of Presbyterian news in 
Alabama in recent weeks was the meet- 
ing of synod with its action on the dis- 
solution of Snedecor Synod, debate on 
the proposed purchase of synod’s con- 
ference grounds and the array of 
speakers. The retiring moderator, 
Harry H. Bryan, Bessemer pastor, in his 
sermon, “Spotlight on the Church,” un- 
derscored unprecedented opportunities 
which the church faces and he warned 
against ‘‘suggestions, even threats,” 
that would make a pressure group of it. 

Lively debate, which was carried on 
in fine spirit, preceded the synod’s 69-40 
vote to receive Central Alabama Pres- 
bytery from Snedecor Synod as re- 
quested by the Orlando General Assem- 
bly. Elders John Ward, Montgomery, 
and Bruce Henderson, Miller’s Ferry, 
both prominent leaders in state politics 
and civic affairs, spoke strongly in op- 
position to the step. One question con- 
cerns the entertainment of Negro mem- 
bers of synod at its meetings, but the 
matter has been dealt with by the Gen- 
eral Assembly for many years. Govern- 
ment Street church, Mobile, has invited 
the synod to meet there next year. The 
pastor of that church, J. C. Frist, ex- 
pressed the sentiments of those who 
favored the reception of the Negro pres- 
bytery in the debate. 


Synod voted to take up a $10,500 op- 
tion on a site near Tallassee for its con- 
ference center, with the necessary funds 
to be raised by December 1, 1951. This 
is the first step toward meeting a long- 
felt need in the synod’s work. Develop- 
ment of the center is to be carried out 
during the next ten years. 

No great debate developed over the 
Christian Relations report as it did last 
year. The 1951 report deleted a section 
on the Negro in higher education after 
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“T had just returned from the Men’s Convention in Atlanta im 1949 . 


From One Layman to Another 
By ERIC S. BOLTON 


OD WILL NOT let us forget the 
command of his son, Jesus of 
Nazareth, ‘“‘Ye shall be witnesses 

unto me . . unto the uttermost parts 
of the earth.”’ 

My first decision was not to be a mis- 
sionary but to enter into full time Chris- 
tian work. I had just returned from 
the Men’s Convention in Atlanta, 1949, 
and the testimonials J heard there and 
the lives of the consecrated laymen 
whom I met there had a profound effect 
upon my heart. I did some thinking 
and finally asked myself the question, 
“What are you doing with the talents 
that God gave you?” Are you using 
them as you should? Are you using 
them as God intended; that is, in his 
service and for his Glory?” 

The answer was not enough. I had 
sung in the choir, I was a deacon in 
the church, I enjoyed greeting and shak- 
ing hands with the old and the new 
at the church door, and I was actively 
at work on the completion of the new 
church buildings. But God was telling 
me that this was not enough in my case. 
He was demanding more of me. 

The problem I was faced with can be 
put in a few words: 


“God has been kind to you and you 
heve fared well under his care. You 
have been blessed with a wife who puts 
up with you in good and bad moments, 
who is a devoted mother to your two 
fine children, and who for the past nine 
or ten years has tried very subtly to 
mould you into a good Christian. ‘You 
have a home of your own, where you 
can do what you please when you please. 
You have a job that has a fine future 
and you have a group of the finest Chris- 
tian friends anyone could desire. But 
what you do not have now is the peace 
of mind that comes from accepting the 
responsibilities as well as the blessings 
made available for all men through the 
death and resurrection of our Lord, 
Jesus Christ.”’ 


How Does God Call? 


How does God call people to do his 
will here on earth? Does he not often 
force himself into our thoughts? While 
Ileaned over my drawing board, instead 
of planning what I was going to do to 
this building or how many rivets this 
plate would need to withstand the im- 
pact of a locomotive, the work of the 
church entered my mind. I wondered 
if we would get the new fellowship hall 
finished in time for the men of our pres- 
bytery to have their meeting there as I 
had promised our pastor. Or as I was 
out running a crew to level up a bridge 
with new ties, I would think about the 
person or the family with whom I had 
talked about their need for opening 
their hearts to the love of Jesus. I would 
hope and pray that they would make 
their decision to. accept my Master and 
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Lord for themselves. This was God’s 
way of telling me that I was to leave 
my present job and do full time Chris- 
tian work. 

I had neglected my duty to God in 
my previous years and I wanted now 
to make it up to him. I found great 
joy in personal evangelism. People 
whom I had never met before accepted 
Christ for their own after one or more 
visits. Even whole families came; for 
now, as the Apostle Paul writes in his 
epistle to the Romans, “I was not 
ashamed of the gospel of Jesus Christ.’ 

We now wanted to be certain that 
this was God’s will for us both. When 
we applied to the Board we told our- 
selves that if God wanted us to go, the 
Board would send us. The answer that 
God gave is evident in our acceptance 
and commission. 


9? 


Advertisement 


He Had Been Preparing Us 


Looking back from where I now 
stand it is becoming more and more 
evident to me that God has been pre- 
paring us for this particular work over 
the years. Time will not permit me to 
give examples of this evidence, but I 
would remind you that God does not 
call everyone as he called Saul of Tar- 
sus. In many cases the call is a very 
gradual one, and if we receive one, it is 
not for us to say, ‘‘No, God, not me, I 
cannot do that which you would have 
me to do.” But rather we must accept 
the command as the voice of authority 
and obey as a child obeys a parent. 

I commend to you personal witness- 


ing and evangelizing as the source of 
the greatest happiness and satisfaction, 
relying at all times on the Holy Spirit to 
teach us and to prepare the way before 
us and realizing that the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ is sufficient for every 
creature. 


More Signs of Hope 


By LAWRENCE G. CALHOUN 


CAME AWAY from the States this 

time with several definite encourag- 

ing impressions with regard to the 
Home Church which are, I think, “Signs 
of Hope.”” Even though you may be 
aware of these facts, I want to call 
them to your attention. 

First of all, there is evidence of the 
increasing participation of laymen in 
the work of the church. This is seen 
in their cooperation in the program of 
visitation evangelism, as well as in the 
general work of the church. This is 
most encouraging and augurs well for 
the future of our beloved church. Sec- 
ond, I was glad to see the expansion of 
the Presbyterian Church. Surely this 
is evidence of the fact that the church 
is following the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. Third, the construction of new 
buildings, both for church auditoriums 
and for Christian education, has in- 
creased the usefulness of the educa- 
tional program and has contributed to 
a more worshipful atmosphere in the 
Sunday services. Fourth, it seems to me 
that there is an increasing consciousness 
on the part of the church with regard 
to her supreme responsibility in facing 
the race problem. I sensed also that 
the church, for the most part, is at- 
tempting courageously to solve the 
problem as Christ would have her do. 
I saw definite proof of the fact that the 
church is coming to a fuller understand- 
ing of the gospel in connection with this 
difficult problem. Fifth, there were 
signs that the tide is moving slowly but 
relentlessly in the direction of a full 
conception of the gospel, message for 
the world today through reunion with 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., and 
through an increasing spirit of ecu- 
menicity. 

These “Signs of Hope’’ warm our 
hearts and encourage us as we face the 
problems which surround us. The 
manifestation of the working of the 
Spirit in the Home Church makes it 
easier for those of us who are your rep- 


resentatives for Christ in Brazil. 


Also in Brazil 

As in the States, so in Brazil there 
are many “Signs of Hope.’”’ The Pres- 
byterian Church is actively engaged in 
a Campaign of Evangelization in prep- 
aration for the celebration of her cen- 
tennial commemorations in 1959. Al- 
though there has been an appreciable 
increase in the number of ministers in 
the last few years, the number of new 
churches exceeds the number of pastors 
available. Whereas, there were 292 
churches for 142 pastors five years ago, 
there are today 339 churches for 180 
ministers. Although the situation is 
somewhat improved, there is still too 
large a number of ministers who are 
compelled by financial considerations to 
seek part time employment in other pro- 
fessions in order to support themselves. 

The Presbyterian Publishing House, 
organized just a few years ago, seems 
to have gotten well started, having re- 
cently published two volumes dealing 
with the early life of the Presbyterian 
Church in Brazil. These are real con- 
tributions to Brazilian Evangelical 
church history. 


The enrollment in Mission schools 
continues to grow and many opportuni- 
ties for further needed expansion are 
lost because of the lack of funds and 
personnel. 


The program of evangelization 
carried on by the National Board of Mis- 
sions, in which the Nashville and New 
York Boards cooperate, continues to 
have the increasing support of the peo- 
ple of the Brazilian Church and is do- 
ing an excellent job in the proclamation 
of the Gospel in the vast unreached hin- 
terland of the country. The Board has 
recently expanded its work in both the 
extreme North and the extreme South. 

These are some of the “Signs of 
Hope” in this great “Country of the Fu- 
ture.”’ 


Presbyterian, U. 8:, Board of World Missions, Nashville, Tenn. 
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the favorable action on Snedecor Synod 
and concentrated on alcoholism and 
Christianity and public education. In 
regard to the latter, synod named a 
committee om religion in public schools 
and colleges which, it hopes, will join 
with other church groups in studying 
the whole question, reporting 
years. 

Asked to support a 1953-54 financial 
campaign for Southwestern at Memphis, 
the synod, conflict of cam- 
paigns, deferred action until next year 
when priorities will be established. 

Hunter B. Blakely, higher education 


in two 


facing a 


secretary for the Assembly, told the 
synod, “Santa Claus will never hang a 
college system for Presbyterians on a 
Christmas tree. The church members 
will have to pay for it in money and 
prayer.’’ Assembly’s Moderator J. R. 
McCain sees ‘‘renewed vigor’ in the 
Presbyterian Church, US, as indicated in 
the tithing effort, the increase in mis- 
sionary work and Sunday school atten- 
dance, benevolences up 50 per cent, and 
more laymen active in witnessing to 
their faith. R. P. Richardson, mission- 
ary to China, said, ‘“‘The majority of 
Chinese do not like Communism and 


want to get rid of it. The Con- 
munists took over by force and they wil] 
have to be driven out by force.” 

The General Assembly was urged, ip 
an overture, to study the needs and re. 
sources for support of Montreat College, 

Robert H. Walkup, Mobile’s superin. 
tendent of home missions and pastor of 
the Community Presbyterian church, 
Toulminville, was an able moderator of 
synod. Next year’s moderator-nominee 
is Maleolm C. McIver, minister to stu- 
dents at the University of Alabama. 

FRANK ALFRED MATHES. 

Birmingham. 





This message is addressed to those persons, regardless of the 


amount of worldly goods possessed by each, who desire a better to- 
morrow, who believe in the possibilities of youth, who know that true 
greatness is built on foundations of faith and character, aud who 


wish to leave a heritage of opportunity. 


Living and Lasting Investments 


Where lies the hope of the world? 
Christian Education.” 
are to go forward. 


Unhesitatingly we reply, ‘In 
We must go deeper than ever before if we 
These eternal and abiding truths of the worth 


of the individual, of man's supreme loyalty to God, and of a Chris- 
tian code of ethics must be laid firmly at the basis of the civilization 
of tomorrow, lest it be only a house built upon the sand. 


The Board of Christian Education presents opportunities for 
living and lasting bequests in our own Presbyterian institutions of 


higher learning. 


SEMINARIES 


COLLEGES 


Austin Agnes Scott King 
Columbia Arkansas Mary Baldwin 
Louisville Austin Montreat 
Union s3elhaven Presbyterian 
Centre Queens 
General Assembly’s Davidson Stillman 
Training School Davis and Elkins Southwestern 


Flora Macdonald 


Westminster 


Hampden-Sydney 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Lees-McRae 
Mitchell 

Peace 

Presbyterian Junior 
Schreiner Institute 
Scott-Lees 


We invite those sincere sculs who kold this belicf in Christian 
Fducation to perpetuate their ideals by making provision in their 
wills for our own Presbyterian institutions of higher learning. 


“Of all objects of charity, the highest education has 


proven wisest, best, and most effective of all, because in 
improving higher education all other good causes are 
most effectully aided.” 


—From the report of a commission of the Parliament of 
Great Britain after nineteen years spent in investigating 


all types of religious and charitable expenditures. 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Hunter B. Blakely, Secretary 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 
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BIBLE STUDY 
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Laws by Which We Live 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 18, 1951 
Scripture: Exodus 19-23. Lesson Text: 19:7-8a; 23:1-13. 


The book of Exodus describes the 
two greatest events in Israel’s early his- 
tory—her escape from the bondage of 
Egypt and the establishment of her 
covenant with Jehovah at Sinai. 

As Dr. MecNeilie writes: 


“The arrival at Sinai marks the 
greatest of all the turning points in 
Israel’s history. We reach what was the 
kernel and core of the nation’s life: the 
Covenant, by which all the tribes were 
united in allegiance to one God; and the 
laws, ritual, social and moral, upon 
which the Covenant was based. Israel 
was @ very small nation, a mere col- 
lection of nomad tribes. And when they 
reached Canaan they occupied, in their 
most prosperous days, a territory which 
was never larger than 100 by 150 miles. 
But their supreme importance, greater 
than that of the great nations of the 
earth, lay not in their history nor in 
the extent of their territory, but in the 
fact that they contained a germ out of 
which grew the Kingdom of God. And 
that germ was planted at the Mount of 
God.” 


Jehovah, we are told, had formerly 
entered into a covenant with Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob. Here at Sinai he pro- 
poses, through Moses, to broaden the 
covenant so as to include all the de- 
scendants of Jacob, to make the sort of 
promise to the nation that he had for- 
merly made to individuals. In propos- 
ing this important step, God first re- 
minded Moses that he had a claim upon 
the people because he had brought them 
out of the land of Egypt, that he had 
borne them, as it were, upon eagles’ 
wings. But he had far greater plans 
for them in the future. They should 
be his own peculiar possession from 
among all peoples, a kingdom of priests 
(mediating God’s blessing to others) 
and a holy nation, if they would obey 
his voice and keep his covenant. To 
understand Israel’s subsequent history, 
it is important to note the condition 
appended to the covenant. The privi- 
leged position, the promised blessing, 
were both dependent on the nation’s 
obedience to God’s Word. 

Moses understood very clearly that 
both Israel’s position in the world and 
her contribution to the world depended 
on her conformity to divine law. But 
is this true only of Israel? While World 
War II was being fought the Federal 
Council of Churches, drawing its mem- 
bers from the great Protestant churches 
of America, approved unanimously the 
following statements: 


“(1) We believe that moral law, no 
less than physical law, undergirds our 
world. There is a moral order which is 
fundamental, and which is relevant to 
the corporate life of men and the order- 
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ing of human society. If mankind is 
to escape chaos and recurrent war, 
social and political institutions must be 
brought into conformity with the moral 
order. (2) We believe that the sick- 
ness and suffering which afflict our 
present society are proof of indifference 
to, as well as direct violation of the 
moral law. All share in responsibility 
for the present evils. There is none 
who does not need forgiveness. A mood 
of genuine penitence is, therefore, de- 
manded of us—individuals and nations 
alike.”’ 


These principles still hold. Until they 
are more generally recognized the 
world’s malady will not be healed. 


I. The Nature of Israel’s Laws 


The fundamental law on which the 
Covenant was based in Israel’s case is 
feund in Exodus 20-23. It consists of 
two parts: (1) The moral law, em- 
bodied in the Ten Commandments, and 
(2) the Civil Code, contained in what 
is called the Book of the Covenant 
(20: 21—23:33). God’s fundamental 
requirements for Israel—and for all 
mankind—are found in the Ten Com- 
mandments. The Civil Code (developed 
more fully in Leviticus and Deuter- 
onomy) was an attempt to apply the 
principles of the Ten Commandments 
to the condition of Moses’ own day. They 
must be studied against the background 
of their times, and raise questions which 
it is important for us to answer if we 
are to understand the nature of the Old 
Testament revelation. 

The Book of the Covenant falls into 
five divisions: (1) laws affecting wor- 
ship, 20:22-26; (2) laws affecting per- 
sons, 21:1-32; (8) laws affecting prop- 
erty, 21:38—-22:15; (4) miscellaneous 
laws, 22:16-23—23:19; (5) the sanc- 
tions of the law, 23:20-33. These laws 
have many points of interest and are 
worthy of careful study. We can only 
note certain outstanding points. 

1. Laws affecting worship. Israel 
was to have no idols and no fine altars 
(20:23-25). The reason for this last 
injunction is not clear. Perhaps Moses 
felt that costly altars might lead to 
idolatry, or that the people’s eyes would 
be turned toward the altar rather than 
toward God. (Is a beautiful church to- 
day an aid or a hindrance to true wor- 
ship?) Any man who sacrificed unto 
other gods was to be put to death 
(22:20). The first fruits of the thresh- 
ing floor and of the wine press and the 
first-born of men and beast were to be 
given to God (22:29-30). (What prin- 
ciples of stewardship are here in- 
volved?) There were to be sacred fes- 


in each 


tivals 
Feast of Unleavened Bread (i. e., the 


year (23:14-17)—the 
Passover), the Feast of the Harvest 
(later known as Pentecost), and the 
Feast of the Ingathering, later known as 
the Feast of Tabernacies. Their equiva- 
lent in the Christian year are Easter, 
Pentecost, and Thanksgiving. 

2. Laws affecting persons. Moses did 
not seek to abolish slavery, which was 
then a universal custom, but he did at- 
tempt to regulate it. In Rome, long 
afterwards, a slave had no rights what- 
soever. But in the Mosaic law the slave 
is recognized as a human being. Among 
others things, his servitude was limited.. 
it was to terminate after seven years. 
Other nations did not bother about the 
protection of the slave, but in Israel’s 
laws, his rights were recognized before 
all others (21:1-6). A man was allowed 
to sell his daughters into slavery (as in 
other nations), but the worst abuses 
of this relationship were forbidden 
(21:12-17). Capital crimes included not 
only murder and kidnapping, but also 
dishonoring one’s parents (21:12-17). 
A distinction is made between willful 
murder and accidental killing (man- 
slaughter). In those days in Israel and 
in other lands where there was no as- 
sured and strong government the rela- 
tives of the slain man took upon them- 
selves the execution of vengeance upon 
the slayer and that often without in- 
quiry or trial. Moses did not abolish 
this ancient custom. Probably it was 
impossible for him to do so. But he 
did attempt to regulate it. Cities of 
refuge were appointed to which the 
killer could flee, where he could be as- 
sured of a fair trial (23:13). 

In 21:18-28 punishment for uninten- 
tional crimes of anger are listed. Run- 
ning through them is the thought that 
a man must not only suffer for his crime, 
but also make compensation to the vic- 
tim. We find here the provision of an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, 
a law later repudiated by Jesus. Other 
laws are intended to protect the slave 
from the caprice of the master. In 
21:22-32 we have laws dealing with in- 
juries done by oxen (today it would be 
automobiles). The principle is estab- 
lished that a man is responsible not 
only for positive acts, but also for in- 
juries occasioned by negligence or 
faults of omission. A seducer is com- 
pelled to marry the woman that he has 
wronged (22:6-17). A sorceress is to 
be put to death (22:18). In the 16th 
century this law was used to justify the 
terrible witch hunt that spread all over 
Europe and came even to the fringes of 
America. Aliens were to be protected, 
also orphans (22:21-24). God himself 
would avenge the exploitation of the 
weak and helpless. 

In 23:1-3 we have a series of laws 
dealing with man’s speech and conduct. 
“Thou shalt not take up a false report.” 
This would prohibit a great deal of 
gossip, a great deal of propaganda, a 
great deal of political campaigning, a 
great deal of advertising—what else? 
Does a man have any responsibility for 
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ascertaining the truth of the reports 
that he spreads about a man’s reputa- 
tion? Certainly there is a great deal 
of carelessness in this regard, particu- 
larly by some men who are protected 
from libel suits by im- 
munity. 

Israelites were forbidden to ‘follow 
a multitude to do evil’ (vs. 3). Why 
did Moses give this injunction? Prob- 
ably because one’s inhibitions and one’s 
powers of reasoning are weakened when 
he is with a crowd. (Can you 
illustrations? ) 

They were also forbidden aid popular 
causes which were unjust to some 
minority (23:2-3). Politicians seeking 
re-election are sometimes tempted to 


congressional 


give 


follow this course—anyone else? 
“Neither shalt thou favor a poor man 
in his cause.’”’ The Mosaic legislation 


sought to protect the poor man—be- 
cause he was the one who needed pro- 
tection. But Moses forbade a man to be 
partial toward the poor and unfair to- 
ward the rich. A man speak 
and act justly despite the temptation to 
be on the popular side, or to be partial 
toward any particular group or class. 
As the 20th Century Quarterly puts it: 
“We must stand by our convictions even 
though the majority is against us; we 
must see that justice is done, regardless 
of race, color, position or sex.” 

In 23:4-5 inculeates kindness 
even towards one’s enemy. 
ing with specific 


was to 


Moses 
He is deal- 
problems of his own 
day. A man’s ox or ass were essential 
for his livelihood. What would be the 
modern application? Does it apply only 
to individuals or also the nations? Vs 
23:6 matches 23:3-—perhaps they origi- 
We are not to be 
unjust to the rich or to the poor. Most 
of us are tempted to favor one side or 
the other. It is keep the 
balances the King 
James Version has to do with ‘gifts’ 


nally came together. 


hard to 
even. Vs. 23:8 in 


the Revised Version puts it more 
bluntly—‘“‘Thou shalt take no bribe, for 
a bribe blindeth them that have sight 


and perverteth the words of the right- 


eous.”’ When does a gift become a 
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bribe? Why is a politician suspect if he 
receives a gift from a cause with which 
he is supposed to deal? This attempt to 
secure governmental favors through 
gifts which are subtle bribes seems to 
have grown dangerously in recent years. 
How can it be stopped? 

“‘And a sojourner shall thou not op- 
(23:9). The sojourner was a 
stranger, a foreigner, a member of a 
minority group. There was to be no 
discrimination either in the laws or in 
their administration, but even-handed 
justice for all. Our world has not yet 
achieved that great ideal. 

“Six years thou shalt sow thy land 

but the seventh year thou shalt 
let it rest ” In other words, all 
fields were to lie uncultivated one year 


press” 


out of seven. This, as every farmer 
knows, was good for the soil. As Dum- 
melow comments, “This law rests on 


the principle that the land inhabited by 
the not theirs in absolute 
The law belonged to God, 


Israelites is 
possession.” 


and the 


‘“‘land-owners’’ were stewards, 
responsible to God for its proper care. 
We have learned a great deal more 
ubout the proper care of the soil. But 
the principle is still the same. “We 
must observe the laws of health—even 


for the soil.” There must also be regu- 
lar periods of rest for both man and 
both master and servant, a 
time for rest and worship (vs. 12). To 
the one true God one’s supreme loyalty 
is to be given; and to this end “in all 
things that I said 
heed.”’ 


beast, for 


unto you take ye 


3. Laws affecting property. In 21:33- 
liability 
is that a man is re- 
sponsible for negligence as well as for 
positive injuries, and for injury or 
due to his failure to 


35 there are laws regarding 


The general idea 
loss 
inform his client 
of the exact nature of the product that 
he wes purchasing. Restitution is re- 
quired wherever there has been loss due 
te one’s 71-15) 


Justice requires 


negligence 
22:1-4 deal with theft. 


(22 Vss. 


that the thief make restitution for his 
wrong. 
Vss, 22:26-27 require a man who has 


taken a poor man’s garment in pledge 


for a debt to return it to him in the 
evening when he needed it for a wrap 
Vs. 25 forbids not usury, as suggested 
by the King James translation, but 


interest” as the word is translated in 
But 


loans for 


the Revised Version. 
not thinking of commercial 
The point is that a man 
should not take advantage of his neigh- 


Moses was 


purposes. 


bor’s necessities and charge him interest 
ror a loan needed for his personal neces- 
sities. In 23:19 we find the curious in- 
junction that a kid should not be boiled 
in its mother’s milk, the reason for 
which is not clearly understood 


Il. The Significance of Israel's Laws 


As we glance over these laws, and the 
larger collections in Leviticus and Deu- 
teronomy, we see very quickly that they 
fall into different categories: (1) Some 
are definitely below our present moral 





standards—for example, the law tha 
required witches to be executed and the 
law that allowed a disobedient son to by 
stoned to death. (2) Others are obgo 
lete, like the law forbidding a kid tp 
pe boiled in its mother’s milk or the lay 
forbidding interest. (3) Others are 
valuable for the spirit which they dig. 
play and the tendencies which they re 
veal—for example, the law holding , 
man responsible for the depredations of 
a dangerous beast if he had not take 
reasonable precautions to restrain it, 
or the law requiring that a poor man’s 
garment be returned to him at night. 
time. (4) Some have permanent and 
abiding worth for all time in the exact 
form in which they were first given, 
some of those, for example, which are 
included in printed lesson. All 
these laws were moving in the right 
direction, and even those which are be 
low our present day standards. were 
above the standards of that day and 
All this raises another question 
of supreme importance, 

What kind of revelation do we find 
in the Old Testament? According to 
one view, the revelation is all on the 
same plane, so that the Bible is equally 
nuthoritative in all its parts. An alter- 
native view, widely held today, is that 
the revelation was a progressive one. 
Israel in the early days was on a very 


our 


time. 


low plane culturally, economically, 
politically and religiously. God revealed 
bimself to his chosen people as they 
were able to understand and compre- 
hend this revelation, until finally, in 
the fulness of the times, he sent his 
only begotten Son, who was able to say, 
“He who has seen me has seen the 
Father.’" We are then to judge the OM 


Testament revelation in the light of that 
tuller revelation 
Christ. 


which comes to us in 
Any ideal, any precept 
which falls short of the revelation which 
he brought is to be rejected. To many 
of us, idea of progressive 
revelation is essential for a proper un- 
derstanding of the Old Testament. It is 
the only way in which we can _ under- 
incidents and some teach- 
ings which are abhorrent to our moral 
sense. It is the only way in which we 
ourselves can be sure of growing wp 
toward Jesus’ ideal for our lives. 

And been Jesus’ 
own Moses, 
allowed you 
to do this, not because it was the ideal, 
but because of the hardness of your 
because this was the best 
were then capable of. Again he 
said, “I am not come to destroy the law 
or the prophets but to fulfill,’’ mean- 
ing, as the context indicates, to fill them 
full, to bring them to their moral and 
spiritual completion. 


Jesus 


some such 


stand some 


have 
revelation. 
occasion, 


this seems to 
conception of 


he said on one 


hearts—i. e., 
you 


(Lesson commentary based on “ID 
ternational Sunday School Lessons: 
The International Bible Lessons for 
Christian Teaching,’ copyrighted, 1951, 
by the Division of Christian Education, 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U. S. A. Scripture quota- 
tions from the Revised Version.) 
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We had originally planned to comment on 
this statement from a retired minister . . . 
then we saw it was needless, for in a few, short 
syllable words a tremendous story is told here. 
We’re just asking that you read it again—as 
we did. 


T IT of j i G ... now will help introduce to 


Christ, 36,000,000 people in our portion of World 
-Missions---30,000,000 people in the South who do 


not know Him; and it will provide means for in- 


terpreting the Bible for them. 
WILL YOU GO ON OUR TITHING ADVENTURE? | 
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